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Reviews 

coffins at the sound of guns, and find 

All nations striving strong to make 
Red war yet redder — 

this might have been written last August instead of last April. 
And it more truly expresses the poet's feeling about war 
than the final war poem which repeats the conventional con- 
fidence that "victory crowns the just." 

Mr. Hardy has been reproached often enough for harsh 
diction — such phrasing as "frilled by the numb of the morn- 
ing," "fulth of numbers," "cold currents thrid," etc. But 
somehow the style suits the man and his subject, belongs to 
the bleak country he is travelling in. One must take him or 
leave him as he is in all his austere sincerity, this poet who, 
in the teeth of the chill gray wind, utters the truth of life as 
he feels it in music whose discords make a bitter tune. 

H.M. 
Open Water, by Arthur Stringer. John Lane Co. 

Mr. Stringer has the over-heated enthusiasm of the con- 
vert. Having used rhyme and the usual metrical conventions 
since the days of The Woman in the Rain, he now, in an 
eloquent foreword to his latest book, discards them as "me- 
diaeval apparel." The poet, he says, "must still don mail to 
face Mausers, and wear chain-armor against machine guns." 
"Rhyme has been imposed upon him," it is one of the "im- 
muring traditions with which time and the prosodian have 
surrounded him." "Rhyme and meter have compelled him to 
sacrifice content for form, have left him incapable of what 
may be called abandonment." 

[243] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

This has a familiar ring. Milton himself was hardly 
more emphatic when he denounced rhyme as "the invention 
of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre." To him in the seventeenth century, as to Mr. 
Stringer and others today, it was "a troublesome and modern 
bondage," of "no true musical delight," imposed on the art 
by mediaeval jinglers against the authority of the "learned 
ancients." 

As Poetry has been a voice crying in the wilderness for 
freedom from trammels and conventions, urging the public 
to give rein to the poet's individuality, and accord him his 
own gait, whether it be rhyme or vers libre, it would be 
unbecoming to complain of the presence of this Saul among 
the prophets. But one may reasonably note that he does not 
wear the prophet's robes as though to the manner born. Mr. 
Stringer is not yet at home with free verse, which has its own 
boundaries and austerities. Poetry is no easier to achieve 
without rhyme and iambs than with them. 

Many of these new poems seem too easily written. In 
none of them does one find such rhythmic beauty as Mr. 
Stringer attained in the blank verse of The Woman at Dusk, 
or such adroit and accomplished art as he revealed in that 
poignant narrative in quatrains, The Girl Who Went to 
Ailey. It may be that he will evolve a style in the new 
medium, but he does not yet convince us even by such resolute 
heroics as these: 

God knows that I've tinkled and jingled and strummed, 

That I've piped it and jigged it until I'm fair sick of the game 

[244] 
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But now I want to slough off the bitterness born of it all, 

I want to throw off the shackles and chains of time . . . 

Yea, I will arise and go forth, I have said, 

To the uplands of truth, to be free as the wind, 

Rough and unruly and open and turbulent-throated! 

Yea, I will go forth and fling from my soul 

The shackles and chains of song I 

Alas, one can't fling them away, those shackles. The fin- 
est poems in this new book are those in which Mr. Stringer 
has clung closest to the old measures. Sappho's Tomb has a 
delicate trochaic movement which seems to follow the light 
steps of the searchers. At Charing Cross is persistently 
iambic in its solemn march. And the beautiful wistful 
Protestations is as regular in form and movement as if it 
rhymed. Its closing lines perhaps outrank anything else in 
the book: 

Yet the end of all is written, 
And nothing, O rose-leaf woman, 
You ever may dream or do 
Henceforth can bring me anguish 
Or crown my days with joy! 
Three tears, O stately woman, 
You said could float your soul, 
So little a thing it seemed. 
Yet all that's left of life 
I'd give to know your love, 
I'd give to show my love, 
And feel your kiss again 1 

Even this, however, is not so memorable as certain earlier 
poems by Mr. Stringer. Thus it is with some doubt that one 
wishes him a bon voyage on his new road. May he find 
masterpieces along the way ! H. M. 
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